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ABSTRACT 
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Abstract 

Whote language is a response to the increased knowledge base about language, literacy, and learning. 
Whole lasqioagB educators believe that teacters should have direct access to thk ksowle<^ base and 
be suppc^ed in their ^forts to use it to infom instriKtional decisions This response aands in coitfrast 
to mem traditHxaal responses in which univer^ educatm use the km^a^^e base to devebp 
instnidioiial innovtfions and then try to seQ teachm these iimovations/method& l^Nttes pro and con 
whole langmge are reaUy debates about power and control, and a commitment to teaching as informed, 
reflective practice necesatates r^hinldng the rd» of nnivNsity and puUic sdiod ediKators as well as 
reomcepCuafizittg the relationshqi between them. 
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WHOUE LANGUAGE IN CONTEXT 



The past 30 years have s^n va^ changes m litoracy edw^t(», and wkhin that period, tbc l^^el %^iole 
langiM^^'^hasbccnmcdtorefCTtoagtmpcrfatoa^ 

in lit^cy edmtfira. The h4u^ Uo^ui^ Idxdi however, hu been in a varkty <^ co^ttexts by a 
variety of individiiais* Ami, as we mow xnm tin^ contert& > and sndivtdoals, it beocann dear that 
Mither the sense (the meaning) of tte label retem (that to it refers) have remained 

ccmstanL 

The efiect of thb amb^gmty is sometimes disconcerting aiKl oftoi pndtoaatic Btfttes are fought pro 
and COT whote lai^ni^ ami indeed bttttes are even fon^ over wh^ each side m^akeniy thinks the 
otho' means. Tl^ reverse b also trim. Som^imes masks dttfercMes, and pccq^ think they 

agree aboirt whole language whoi, inde^ there are m^or points ol dss^;reement bctweoi Item. 

To umto'stand whc^ langu^ as b ovrentty ccn^eptualized, ami thm to <fisaml%iitf e the term, it 
is first necessary to umferstand how the field <rf reading research has changed wer tte last 30 years and 
to cOTskter wh^ we haw learned during that period Sectmd, it is essCTtial to uncterstand that whole 
language is m)C a partkular botfy (tf kno«4ed^ w a te^in^ mtttod but rtfher Hha mpcmse to our 
increased kno^9i4ei^ aboitt Gt^acy and how U itevek^ Th^ undn^i^tfings, in turn, enable an 
un<ter^amfii^ of whole langnag r a& pcrfitical agrada, provide a foundatiOT for mfimned conddenoum 
of the research that has been anufa^ted or in whi^ lan^iage dassrooms during tte hst decade, and 
inform our itnderstandhig o^ and our own portion in, the current debates over w^ide language. 

A Brief Overview of Recent Reading^Rdated Research 

As Figure 1 illtKtnaes, pior to I960, educaticm, {^ydic^)gy, Imguteks, sociology, and philosc^hy were 
primarily independeitt fiekk (tenoe the votical lia» in tl^ f^g^). Education was defined 
[^tdambu^y as method and, wkhin readii^ educ^icm, the ddi^tf e ccntfmd on ^i^iether to use whole 
words or phonics to teach readhig. Psychology ww j^edominately behavior (Pavlov, 1927; SIdnner, 
19S7; Thomdfl^ 1913), and lii^ui^cs generally cxmcattBttd on the stjrface struoure ctf langua^ 
(Bloomfield, 1933; Sapir, 1921). 

[IttMft 1 abrat here*] 

Beginning in the 196Qs, both tte foa& <^ research within th^ &lds, and tl» relatiotthii» amoi^ them, 
began to change (see F^ure 2). divKksns bec^e less r^jd, and indeed new fields emerged that 
represeitted intersections betwun di$ci{din^ Educational ps^hology moved away frcnn behaviorism 
mto cognitive science (Anderson, Reynolds, Schallert, & Goete, 1977; Brown, 1980; Spiro, 1980), and 
linguists began to study the 'deep structure'' of language (Chomsky, 1957). A new field, 
psycholinguistics, emeiged from the cmnmon interests of ttoe two grouf^ researchers in this field 
explored how written and oral language were learned (Brown, 1970; Goodman, 1968)* Another new 
field, sodoliflguistscs, emerged from the intere^ shared by sodologi^ and linguists. Michael Haliiday, 
Judith Green, and David Bloome, for example, all explored langu^ as a soda! ron^ruction (Bloom 
& Green, 1984; Green, 1983; Halliday, 1975). 

(Instft F%ttre 2 about Imv*] 

As psycho- aiKl sodolinguistics oneiged and defined themselves, it became apparent that these new 
fields also shared ommon intere^ with the resuh thm some people b^an to call themselves socio* 
psycholingui^. Indeed, the sodo-f^ychotingutstics special interest group of the International Reading 
Association (IRA) was established in 1977. More recently, individuals from some of these fields have 
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begun to tap tbe resources of other fielib such m jdiitesopliy. Sfmo, for cxa m p lc p a cc^mtive 
lisycb^ogjst and a rem&% researditf, draws from tl» wmk of WittgcntfeiD to talk df criss-vc»sti% 
landscapes (Sfnio, Coukra, Febovkfa, 4^ AiM^^ Other reKarchm, sndi as Jercmie Harste, 

inficffii^^ by work done in semiotks ami dnictura&m, talk of r^erent and significatioii and refers to 
ihenetsehes as sodo^^emioticiatts (Harste, Woodward, A Btrte, 1984). 

ThiiSp ratter than remaimi^ separ^ torn cthm <fe d|fe s, rei»&ig educttkm has become 

transdisdjAnaiy. CHtoe fimfted to cm fieM, reat&sg researdi has branne the domain ctf many, A 

nmnber of fingnsts^ oogn^ve psychotogBts* socic^ 

to be res^fiiQ researdttrs; many re^fiog resMivtos Kewse WW kleittify tl^^ 

the tradkiottal <k»ida ctf reaifing e(fa»atk»L TT^ cress^^l Kipfi na r y attention given to reading extends 

beycKKl the fields represemed here. literacy theorgts» <fev^>pmaital psydiologists, £uk1 dmical 

psydHdog^ myw also cm^sr readii^ as <n» <tf tl^ domams. 

[Inmt 3 aboot hve.] 

One result <d this mttbi<fisct{dinaiy iittn^ b thitf tte mean^ of muiv^ has been widdy aq[Hm<fed. 
Rea<&ig is now viewed as, at the least, a cognitive process, a langiii^ing process, a social process, and 
a meanmg-making i^iKess. Frcmi research condocted pr^omin^ely bat not caedosiwly frtan a cognitive 
psydidi^ perspective, Uff eaami^ we have learud that reading is a cognkive {nticess. We have 
learned Aom ite snpMaMe of mnd kmndedge (&g^ Amlerson, Sfto, Sl Andmon, 15^78), csi 
sdf-moaitoring (e^ Brown, 1980), and of rea£ng as a strat^ process (see Goodman, Smith, 
Mneifith, & Goodman, 1976). Frmn rese»di comfaict^ {whtminarely bat not cxctmwfy m the fidd 
of fiiq^dstics, we have learned that reacUi^ is a lai^|:i^^ i^ocea thtt thae are cae systems in 
languid (most mrtdrfy Goodman, 1968), and that wriuen langtmgr acqokh&m n rulc-govemed 
(Ferriero St Td)erosky, 1983; Harste, Woodward & Burke, 1^; Read, 1975). We have also come to 
understand that both written and ml l^ g n^ ^ are learned thrct^ use, and that use is driven by the 
functicm lai^uage serves for the iser (Haffiday, 1975). 

In acklition, we haw erase to mtderdand that reaifii^ b a social process. Then is now extensive 
research that documents the s^nifiont and necessary contr&utions to language devdopmeitt and use 
made otto* iwfividttab thro^ cdlabo^ioa ami ccanmui^ (e^ Blocme & Gr^ 1984; Green, 
1983; Heap, 1980; Heath, 19S3). Research within and across these per^ectives has deepased our 
understancfii^ th^ re^fii^ is also a n^anii^makh^ fnooess. What we team is encoded in hu^uage, 
and the we ccn^trwt both expand and cmutrain s^^at we know (HaUiday, 1975, 1978; Pirelli- 

Palmarini, 1979; Vygotsky, 1962). 

Response To This Research Base 

This new knowledge has spurred new debates, perhaps the more publicof which has been amoi^ those 
educates i;^ose primary interest is in ush^ i^w umlerrtandii^ to improve dassrorai practice. This 
debate s^ns to have emerged a resuh of two quite dififerent responses to the expanded knowledge 
base about reading. One group educates has tended to focus cm devisii^ means for teaching 
everything that competent readers need to know. These educators amcem themselves with such issues 
as how to teach students about how language works, how to <eac/i self-monitoring, and how to 
story structure. Historical^, ll^ apim^ich thk group has been consistent with the education*as- 
method perspective. I label this af^iroach as the {hminwtt mponse. 

A second group of educators has asked different questions. Ratl^r than focus on how to teach all that 
we now understood about readmg and readers, thb group asks, "How do we set up classroom 
environments that will facilitate tbe learning of these understandings?* I label this apfn'oach as the 
emergent respmse. 
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The emtfgent respmise is not yakii» to reading edncatiogu In mathgnatka, sacnc^ and sodal studies, 
educators also ask how to e^^^sh dassxwmm that build an ufH&rstam&ig of how tearniiQ occurs 
oitfside the da^oosL Mathematics ediuatofs <k> so when tl^ talk about 'auttentic^t' scsestt 
^iwators do so wt^ tteytaft about 'procns* ami *haittls^' tearntng, aid social stiuto educatws do 
so when they talk abmtt Imi^mg tte community into tl» d^sroooL 

Within reai&ig ^ucaticm, the antiguA nspomt k most (^tea referred to as hAo& lai^uage. 
CiMssslCMA wUh the voie» best^ rmsed in otto arnkxHv areas, w^rfe lan^^^ reprarats a 
ccMunitmeitt to schod learning ravbramrats in ^Mdk leamii^ is Graocxtualtml, emerge^ fimctioaal, 
mediated* and cdlaborative. Whole Inguage wivocates, like otlwrs with an mer^nt response 
perspective, want to take ite optimal leamu^ conditions ftmnd outside the classroom and make than 
part oi tlm dassrorai. 

Whole Language as Political Agenda 

Until quite recently, many rea<fing educators frtm bMh tl^ dominam and aaergent perspectives 
primarily debated Mch other over method, tarmii»dogy, and matoials. One group talked of methods 
such as 'scaffoldh^' "cognitive a^ireitfiG^i^' and "recqmxal teacfamg,' irfifle the iohst talked of 
'iflvitationSt*"(femOTstratiotts.,**str^egyless<m,'and'<^ra^^ Scsne argued fen* usii^ basal reading 
programs, and some argued agaimt tteir use* Ikah groups claimed Iha-^ure-based' fn-ograms, and 
each argued that what it meant by the t^m wm not what the otha meant 

And then scmieiK^^re m the mkist (tf this <^en teated debtf e, smne educ^OTS bc^an to realize thtf the 
debtfewasnotabcNttmetlKMia,ternmokigy,<»rmataials;rtt^ While 
bMh grraps diared the same kmg-tem goal oi improving educttional pacttcep diey differed in v^ 
important ways. The dominant groiq> was aigoing for methods (kveloped CHitside the dasmiom that 
teachm ccmld use to teach what needed to be known; the cmci gi eitf grrap wm aiguii^ (ot the enhanced 
profKfionalizatimi of teachm so that tead^rs could serve u m«Gat<m and facilitators (tf leamiqg 
witlun environments they deigned The dominant group was attemptuig to develc^ methods cbuwn pmr 
its knowfe^ base; the emerged group was attemptii^ to share the kmmle^ base so that teachers 
could devetop their own methods. 

To iUwtrate the different between these two gn>ups» omader coopemti\^ learning. Understanding 
the impOTtanoe of leammg commnnittes, of cotqieration and cdl^xnatkm, some unimsity educators 
packj^ed their knowledge as ourrtoilar tnnovatM» and b^n selfii^ 'eoopemim learning' (Johnsim & 
Johnson, 1979). Teachm aH over the ocmittry attend worfcslK^ ami insoviee Si^skss^ \mcd (m these 
prc^rams y^^bae^ m s<mie mstanoes, ttey are told how many studeitts to have m a group, vAdt the role 
of each shouM be, and how often coc^ative learning acthities slunild take i^ce. 

Such an approadk represems tl^ dominant resp<»^ to new knowledge* Kno«4e<^ is 1^ by those 
ouL«ide the dassrocmi, and teachers, rather than bets^ given direct acwss to that kno!irie<^ are sold 
auricular innovatiin:^ In contrast, those edocatOTS yiAko&c re^XMise can be consid^cd ema^nt argue 
against such packages. They argue inttead that teachers should have the opportunity to reflect upon and 
berame informed about tbt importance of i^^^^t^g as a ax)pnathfe, a^labmative Mtivity and ctf setting 
up their classrooms as learning omimunities. With tlus kno«4e(%e t^oe, they mfttntniti teachers can 
then make infc^ved decisions aboirt how to help their studeitts leain fr<Mtt and with each otto*. One 
decisk>n teachers mi^ make, based cm their inlformed refactions, wcrald be to provide c^>portunities 
for stwtents to work t<^ether in small grouftt. While the particular wgamzation plan would be similar 
(in both cases students would be doing small-group work cooperati^y), from the dominant perspective, 
teachers would be doing ''cooperative learning" because they had been told, by outside (Hbers, that they 
should do so and bow they should do so; from the emergent per^>ecti^ teachers m^t choose small- 
group experiences based on their understandii^ of learning as a social process. 
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Whetl^ mtftirkmn* <^ nd, €mt effect (bt dmniaant response peispective has been to sUuate 
authority (mtskfe the K^imifffM?"*, while tbt e«p&k iate^ of tl^ emergent rapcmse perspective is to 
skuate ^kffky withiii the dassrorai. 

The pd^kal ramificaticms of ttese SSkxau^ in per^yectira are onsklerable* Many cdnortors^ for 
examfrfe^ find ttms^hfts askii^ qwssttcais as "What is a teacter's rch m ibc dassrowa myw, and 
what shcmki thtf tekc be in the fanoe?' "Who has» or skmM have, tte power to make these decidonsT* 
the nito for <bierminiag m redtstr3)ittii^ thb pow^, and bow can the nila be re- 
i^otiated?" 

Univmity edoaows, many ol i^mn have beeonw self-crasckms dboM issim d teuto pow» and 
autlu9rity, are asldi^ sobus qwstMSi db(ML tlw nte id n^versito rekttive b dtanging ^eodas and 
dboiA re^mh^ between universities and the sdm^ Ttey ako have b^;un to rtthink the 
ooroeptof/eKWcA andtorecraskteii^ onatft^ buteed, tbQr are evoi r^sii^ qmsiicms 

^XHtt "authentic" research: Is k mon authentk and tteidore men useM when teircbers ccnulua 
rraearch in th^ own dassrorai? b it even neo^sary to a<Uress the issue of pttx^ m hit oiot^ 
simj^ to und^^ttand? 

Hie Impa^ of an Einiiowenneilt Perspective 

In the midst of this a>nsciousTCSS-raisii^ many, ii^wfing whote language advocates, are taking tlie 
stand that any chai^ ^t^poscd n^hin or ^itt sdKX^ slKwld only be consider^ legitimate and 
ethical if the changes would empower bc^ teachers and students. 

This posstim rests upcm the aigumm that historically teachers have been treated as techmdans who 
transrak iitformMmn and fessons and vocabulary words to ^ifents ^fAto httfcmca!^ ham been treated 
as reedveis. We have kept sctod »parate firmn life and created a school l&erKy that no 
ccmmerpart out^te of schod. We have attonpted to teach the ccmiplex 1^ making it simple. The 
dommant perspective has incteed ^miinated. 

Recent research, however, suggests that when ^dotts are empowered ^ when they are supported as 
rentes, wrtos, ^ teaI^Qer5 wtehin the school onttext; vAttn learmi^ in schod |»uallels teaming 
otttskte of sdmd; ^M^mn tearnii^ is aioheittic ami tterefore so^ 

then* pas»w stance and begin to oqn^ acthdy as kamos. Tlmy begin to ocmtfruct ami share ami 
buiki <m kno^;ifei^ rtther than ami^ to reodve it RoMrch fincfii^ from social stmfies ami sdence, 
firm writing and mathematics, from univasky researchers and from public school educators aO attest 
to the benefits of Audeitts m knowiolgeable reflective teamers. Likewise, findings from research on 
teadiers and teadiCT edtratim detail tte emorflmtkms and Moomplidunems of teachers are 
empowered by virtue of their bemg mfOTmed, reflective prdie$w)nals* 

In the foM of readii^ education, much of this research has focused on the dafiffoams of whole lai^ua^ 
teadms and on tl^ students wIk) learn in thme dassromns (see Stei^iens, 1991). Some <rf this research 
has beoicondiM^ by tteteachtfs in the classrooms. By empowerii^tl^mseh^ with km>^)i4edge about 
learners and how tl^ team, teachers have begun to test ways of estahlishtng classroom contexts that 
are oons^tent with wfa^ is known abotA leamii^ outskfe school These teachers vmk to ensure that 
iMrwiqg ia chttsrooms is contextuaUzed, emergent, functicmal, mediated, and colldx^^ive. The 
kno«4^ige they gain through thdr research*on-practice ccmtrilnttes, in turn, to their further 
empowerment by allowing them to modify oirricuhim, in^ruoion, and assessment. They often share 
findii^ with other teadiers who then conduct their own research-on-practitt. 

Sometimes these teacher-researchers share their findings with a broader audienw tbrot^ books, 
chapters, journal articles, and prescntattOTS at conferences* A recent review of the research on whote 
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language (Stephens* 1991) reveal fm rmmf^, thtf 7 of the 38 stmltes rev^wed had bea omiucted 
1^ terchers hi tl^ own dassrooms. Anolh^ 16 tftt<&$ bvolvml imh^ffi^ and ^jiblk school tei^hen 
odlabcH^tivelyanulitttk^ research b the dasa^ These studios document 

wha!*-oTCetteeapo^mineatperspeaiwtsunda«ocKi*-mi^ In whole 

lai^iagr dassrooms, studeitfs are actively engaged, and therefore experience considerable growth as 
readers, writers, and learners. 

Tht 10 6(»Bparathe ^udtes in this revkw fmyvkte several mter^tii^ findii^ Fot example, RO>owsky 
(1986) stiufiedemergrat&a^cyamtmgkmdeigaitefldi&imi and Gcmpm^a'oodeem|dittb*apitfoach 
with a whole lai^Bagp approach. AnaJyzbg dau related to the cMUroi's Bngoisfirp ortbograplac, and 
gr^^M^i^menik &CTKy, slw mtf^ that 'AtKOVA rendta repeated a « %p"fi««t mm effect for 
tre^mait brara^ the wlKde lang^u^ grcHtp on all depecdrat measufes* (p. 15). 

FreppOD (1991) studied first-grade chSdren firom four dassrorais, two of wfaidi were considered to be 
whi^ lai4(Uage dassrorass, ani two b Omtr^dUng 
fm so c io e cono mic status, gewier, leaib^ dn&y, msd reading u^trMtkm, Frq^Km selected 24 duUrea 
ai»i tftttfod tl^ befiefe and undottamfiags abcNtt readii^. ^ also collected infcmntficm dxHtt the 
strategies they us^ as readers. Sh/c found ^ntficairt cfifferraoes among the children. Ninety-iwo 
percestt of the chiUra in the whole langnagr group, for examfde, tl^H^ thti understanding the stmy 
and gcttii^ the words right ^wrc tmpcmant; in the skins-based groups (miy 50% talked ^xmt bah as 
imprat^ When trying to figure out imfamiltar wonb, 34% <^ the duMren m the wfade lai^;uage 
gn»^ i^ed ^Aisi. Frq^on referred to ^ a *1ialai^^ cuing sj^tm* (nwaniag^ stricture, asd viraal cun) 
coffipiu^ to 8% of the sti»ients in the skiUs-teiscd group. Freppon idso noted thitf the skills group tried 
to souml tMit wor& twtee as t^ea u the wlu^ teig^e gpmp ^ithmigfr^ wfbm t^ (fid sound oitt, the 
whole language group was more successful than th^ pern b the skills-based group, in ^e of the fact 
that ibsy had not leceswd systematic phonics instrucdoiL Freppon oonduded that 

The mulls . * . reveated different in the umforstamtings of these two groups of first- 
grade duMren. R^>onses from children in the literature group document a refle^live 
ttaace, greater defMh of mwtetfandtiig readit^ as a hmgui^ jrocess invoMi^ 
cmotruclionof meaiiing,attdkiuyuiedgeandu$eof abal^ (p. 159) 

Haggierty, Hteb^ and Owens (1!^) examined the lUtf^y behavims (^diildrea in w4K>Ie language ami 
triNistional second*, fourth-, and dxth-grmfo dassrooms. They analyzed data from reading 
comprehension ami writing assessment tests, a modificaticni of Burke's Re^mg Interview (1987), and 
dassracua obxivations. 11^ fmimi no rignifk^nt cfifferences m the wrhii^ t^ althtni^ ^wtonts in 
the fourth- ami sixth- grade whole language dusrooms scored approxun^efy one standard deviation 
higher than the stuctenis b the traifitional classroom. On the comprehension test, however, students in 
the whote lai^iuage dasoorais outp^tmned Omc in the skills-based dassroom. Results from the 
Readily Interview also fim)red tl^ students from the whole lai^u^ classrooms. 

Current Controversies 

Our kno«4ed^ about reading and writii^ about readers and writers, continue to grow. And while 
there a still debate aboitt ^i4iat we know (e^ "Did so and so*s study really pro^ XT), and how wc 
come to kaow it (e^ "Shouldn't the study have been designed differently?*), the essence of the debate, 
relative to practice, ^ters cm how that knowledge should be Glared. Should teachers l^ve direct access 
to the knowledge base? Should teachers themsehes be the cre^ors of the knowledge base? If so, how 
can this be done? What would ha\^ to change and what would that change process look like? 

There are, fortunately, no mandates prescribing how each of us answers these questions. If wc want 
to maintain control of the classroom, if we want expertise to lie outside rather then within, we at the 
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unfv»stty cu coatuiim to dd»te methods and mtferuh. Teadim can amtinue to ground their 
cnrrkular dMtsk»s on the inf«mation {xrovkted in tte materials ptesa&Kd by tteir |mtt€ii»l, d^rio, 
m And »lniini^rat(»^ can ooittitttte to crasoi' and direct how and nii^ is taog^ 

If 9ft want coittitri ami expert^ to lie within the dassroom, howemt evuythhig, evm qite^ons» 
chftoge. I^CHOesctua&sBd ocmipurfsras betwim <me nMhod sod aiKHher beccmie trrelevsait; teachers 
wiB choose themsdves whtf wwks best in tl^ dtntfkm. One re^Kmse, w text, su|^wt tl» 
teaniii^ of (»e child tod^ amMte* rtspcmc m text wiU ^i]qi0ft ancHher tmomow. And omiparisoas 
berrocndassnxmisdrivCTbyimi^tos' matoiabandd asM-o o ^ 
the tewfaefs* knowtedge tese win beoraie embarrassing siBy. 

In reacfii^ education, wl^rie langu^ is a UAkI thtt ideirtifies edwtfcm ixdio have ask^ itonseKes 
about tte rdes of tead^ ami ci sti»lents m tte learaii^ i^ocess and have decifted in favw of teacfao^ 
and student empowerment. WIk^ laiyi^ thus has come to pment a belief that learning in school 
ou^ to inowpc^ate ^ft^ b known ^ut teamiiQ oitf^de oi sdiod; th^ teach&s should base 
cunicular dttistons cm what is kiKymi; ami that teacters as intrfessionab are ooitled to a political 
comext that empowm them as infcumol dedston makers (ad^ed fnm Stephens, 1991). 

I began this rep^t by sugg^i^ that disambiguating the twm wtofe Imffwge requires an understanding 
of what has happened in ite field over the latf 30 years - the new knowie<^ thtf have as weU as 
the respcmses, both dominant and emergent, to that knowledge base. But p^haps the term becomes 
dear only wl^ we each 9sk ourselves hard questions: Do wc believe that leamii^ in sdiod should be 
grotmded in what we know dboiA learning? Th^ tead^s should have access to that km^Aftedge? That 
th^ should be empowered to act cm their informed rcSatixmJ Many haw answmd yes to these 
qu^icms; some of the many caO themselves whok langua^ educators* Together they, and others, are 
woildng to achieve a conastency betwmi wiiat they befieve should be dsid actually is. As J<^ 
Mazier (Unccnmum Smje, 1990) reminds m, we believe that to fail to find a way wrald be to fail 
ourselves and our students as weO as our futwe. 
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Author Note 

Th^ report wiU appear » a ch^er in Fuu&tg Ihe Balmce: Reading Instruaion fw the 21st Cmauy, 
edited by J. Osbom and F. Le!j- and published by Eribaum. 
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